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ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


“SALUTE THE PAST with reverence as you march into the 
future.”” So said the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


And because it takes so little time for people to forget the past even 
when it 1s recorded, it might seem the part of expediency to set down 
some known facts about the memorials in Saint Paul’s Church before 
they, too, become laid away, irretrievably, between the files of eternity. 

The town of Stockbridge began as a mission to the Mohican Indians 
scattered along the banks of the Housatonic River. In 1739 Boston was 
an established and thriving city and Harvard College had been in ex- 
istence for nearly a hundred years. But the hills and forests in the 
western part of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts were still a 
howling wilderness. So it was not agriculture or manufacture or even 
trade that led to the settlement of Stockbridge but the reaching out of 
a few sober-minded men of God who came to teach and preach the 
gospel of Christ to the heathen. Alas, that true dedicated men of the 
calibre of John Sergeant were so few. The Indians were finally crowded 
out, leaving only their names and their burying ground. The tribe, by 
successive migrations, carried and left the name of Stockbridge in 
New York, in Michigan and as far west as Wisconsin. 


The religious life of the growing town became Congregational, under 
the supervision of Jonathan Edwards and Stephen West. But there 
were many who sought again the Church of their fathers and longed for 
the orderly services of the Prayer Book. Finally eleven persons peti- 
tioned for the establishment of a Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Stockbridge and on February first, 1834, the church was organized at 
Laurel Cottage, the house of Dr. Caleb Hyde, Judge Horatio Byington 
presiding at the meeting. Services for the first nine years were held in 
the shabby old Academy building on Elm Street and also in the Town 
House, young Dr. Parker usually officiating. 


The construction of the original church began in 1843 upon the 
plans and specifications of Richard Upjohn, the architect of Trinity 
and Saint Thomas’ churches in New York. The edifice, of wooden 
Gothic construction, was completed in the following year and the first 
sermon in it was preached and the first communion administered on 
August 4, 1844 with Charles Sumner in attendance. The Tower, with 
its clock and bell, were added ten years later, paid for by subscription, 
heading the list being G. P. R. James, the English writer who was 
author of more than a hundred historical novels, and who had recently 
come to Stockbridge. Mr. James brought with him the suave flavor of 
London drawing-rooms and he subscribed a hundred and fifty dollars, 
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After some forty years, the need for a larger church was felt. Mr. 
Charles Butler, of New York, a lawyer of distinction, had lately come 
to Stockbridge to make it his summer home. On the Oxbow of the 
Housatonic River he built his handsome marble house, ““Linwood,”’ 
in 1859. Here he settled his family of six children, Rosalie, Virginia, 
Lillian and Helen, and Prescott Hall and Maxwell Butler. His second 
wife, Susan, was the sister of Henry Dwight Sedgwick. “She was gentle 
and loving, adored by her stepchildren and, indeed, by the whole 
village. She often drove out in her two-seated open carriage. Isaac, the 
mulatto coachman, sat on the box, clearly the irreproachable family 
servant, his looped whip carried at just the correct angle. The horses, 
resplendent in shining harness and beaded with foam, tossed their 
well-bred heads, and Hector, the spotted coach dog, ran underneath 
the’carriage'* | 

But after some years, this lovely woman, Susan Ridley Sedgwick 
Butler, died. And so it came about that Mr. Butler, himself a Uni- 
tarian, offered the Parish a stone Church as a memorial to his wife. 
The building, of Norman architecture, was made of gray limestone, 
from Southern Berkshire. It was commenced and the cornerstone was 
laid on August 7, 1883, with addresses by the rector, the Reverend 
Arthur Lawrence, and the Reverend Dr. Nevin, Rector of Saint Paul’s 
Church in Rome. 

The distinguished architect, Charles McKim, was engaged by Mr. 
Butler and Mr. McKim donated his services. There was a family 
connection here. McKim was a partner in the firm of McKim, Mead 
and White, and Mr. Butler’s son, Prescott Hall, had married the sister 
of Mrs. Stanford White. 


This was McKim’s first Church. And Mr. Butler stood behind him 
while he made the plans. When the Church was finished he told the 
assembled congregation that if the edifice did not come up to the ex- 
pected degree of aesthetic perfection, that it would be his fault and 
not Mr. McKim’s. 

McKim was called by his fellow architects ‘“‘the prophet of a school.” 
He later designed the Morgan Library in New York as well as the 
Pennsylvania Station, the Avery Library at Columbia University, and 
the Boston Public Library and he was the spearhead in the founding 
of the American Academy in Rome. 

The Church, of solid stone construction, had an eighty-six foot 
tower, surmounted by a finial with an iron cock weather vane. The 
original clock, unusual in that it shows faces to the four winds of heaven, 
*“Stockbridge—A Chronicle,” by Sedgwick and Marguand. 
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was set up in the new Tower. On the cap stone of the main entrance 
were the words: 


‘These stones shall be for a memorial.” 


The Church, originally lighted by gas, had a seating capacity of two 
hundred and twenty-five. 

That public-spirited woman, Mary Hopkins Goodrich, the founder 
of the Laurel Hill Association, the pioneer village improvement society 
in the country, raised the money to buy the land around the Church 
and it was conveyed thereto on condition that it should stand “as open 
and ornamental ground forever.” 

In the Sacristy is a marble tablet with the inscription, 


‘“‘The erection 
of 
This Memorial Church 
Was begun July 1883, Completed Nov. 1884 


Charles F. McKim, New York, Architect 
Builders 
John J. Tucker, New York, Mason 
Frank Mapes, New York, His Foreman 
George Knowles, Stockbridge, Carpenter’? 


A letter from Mr. Ellery Sedgwick admonishes me to ‘‘Please men- 
tion George Knowles, the admirable village carpenter, who often told 
me how proud he was of his handiwork in joining the three great 
beams, which form the chancel arch, a distinctive and skillful feature of 
the Church.” 

When the building was finished, a supper was given by the Parish 
to the workingmen who were employed in the construction of the new 
Church, some sixty or seventy of them, in recognition of their pro- 
ficiency and the faithful performance of their work. 

The small and lovely Baptistry in the Church was set apart as a 
special memorial to a beautiful life. There has been a fairly well- 
grounded tradition that the great Stanford White himself was called 
into action to design the Baptistry, and the general gaiety and elabora- 
tion of this small alcove could well lead one to believe that Mr. White’s 
exuberant nature might have had some part in it. Only recently, that 
tradition has been substantiated into a fact, and it is a source of pride 
to know that the outstanding architect of his generation designed every 
detail of this small and exquisite sanctuary. 

Of French limestone and marble, the walls and floor are of Luna- 
chella, or fossil ferous marble, with tiny shells imbedded in the lime- 
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stone. The central tablet is supported by sculptured angels in high 
relief by Louis Saint Gaudens, the younger brother of the more famous 
Augustus. And the inscription, in gilded incised letters in the warm 
cream-colored marble reads: 


‘‘In Memoriam 
Susan Ridgley Sedgwick Butler 
Wife of Charles E. Butler and 
daughter of 
Robert and Elizabeth Dana Sedgwick 
Born January 28th, anno dom 1828 
Died March 17th, anno dom 1883 


This Church 
was erected to commemorate 
her christian life and virtues 
and as a tribute of affection 
and gratitude on the part of 
her husband and his children. 


The World passeth away and the 
lust thereof but he 
That doeth the will of God 
abideth forever.” 


Underneath, an urn with flowers is carved in low relief, and the flank- 
ing windows, in delicately shaded colors, with torches, flowers, gar- 
lands, birds and ribbons, are by Tiffany. 

The white marble baptismal font was brought from the old Church 
to which it had been given by the Reverend Arthur Lawrence. It was 
designed by Charles Lamb of New York. The inscription reads, 


‘¢The Promise is unto you and to your children and to all that are afar off.” 


And on the base, 
‘Raster A. D. 1877. To Saint Paul’s Church from A. L.”? 


The old organ had been given to the Episcopal Church in Hingham, 
and the two furnaces were presented to the Methodist Society of 
Stockbridge. The organ had been the gift of Mr. Butler’s children. 
One reads with interest that in Newburyport in the early days an organ 
was violently preached against as a “papistical box of whistles for the 
delusion of souls.”’ But Stockbridge was more tolerant and a handsome 
new organ was ordered and made by Hilborne L. Roosevelt of New 
York. “It was set up for a long time in Mr. Roosevelt’s wareroom in 
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New York, where it was much admired by the many people who saw 
ite | 

The pulpit was the gift of the Reverend Henry F. Allen, rector from 
1865 to 1872, in memory of his mother, Harriette Jane Allen. A brass 
tablet bears the inscription, 


‘*In Memoriam 
Harriette 
Jane Allen 
And we also bless 
Thy Holy Name 
For All Thy Serv- 
ants Departed This 
Life in Thy Faith 
and Fear’’ 
Ex Dono Filti’’ 


Plaster replicas of the “Singing Boys” adorn the wall of the transept 
below the organ loft. They were the gift of the Misses Laura and 
Emily Tuckerman, friends of Mrs. Butler. The originals, by Luca 
Della Robbia, were designed for the Duomo in Florence and are now in 
the Uffizi Palace. 

The Bishop’s Chair, the Communion Table and the seats are the 
gifts of Mrs. Franklin H. Delano of New York, “‘An affectionate friend 
of Mrs. Butler from girlhood.” They, along with the pulpit, were the 
work of Jacob Cabus of New York. 

The large brass lecturn was the gift of Charles S. Weyman. In regard 
to it was found the following information: ; 

‘‘A lecturn has been in use in Episcopal churches from earliest times. 
The oldest samples are of wood, beautifully carved. Later lecturns 
were of brass, often formed of the figure of an eagle with outstretched 
wings. The eagle is the companion of St. John with whom it was con- 
nected as a symbol of inspiration. This symbol is very ancient, and 
was in existence long before the Christian era. This lecturn is a brass 
eagle with the spreading wings for book support. The bird does not 
look much like the ‘glorious American eagle,’ but is a facsimile of the 
bird as he seemed to have looked several hundred years ago.” 

On either side of the Chancel arch are two unusual features, hardly 
noticed unless attention is called to them. A pair of bas reliefs in 
Spanish leather, representing two of the stations of the Cross, “Christ 
Before Pilate” and “Christ Carrying the Cross.” There is an entertain- 
ing history attached to them. They are very old, possibly dating from 
the sixteenth century; they are fashioned of cowhide and represent a 
lost art. They were originally in a Church in Querétaro, Mexico, the 
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same town where that ill-fated pair, Maximilian and Carolotta, were 


shot by the firing-squad. 


Somehow they were acquired by Major Tuckerman, during the War 
with Mexico, in 1848, and hung in Miss Emily Tuckerman’s best parlor 
in her Stockbridge house. In 1916, the Reverend George Grenville 
Merrill, the rector of St. Paul’s, saw them and told Miss Tuckerman 
that he didn’t think it appropriate for her to have them there, as hav- 
ing come from a Church, they had of course been consecrated. To his 
surprise, Miss Emily promptly and unexpectedly gave them to him for 


st. Paul's. 


Some years later, Mr. Edmund Randolph Laine, at that time our 
rector, on discovering that these works of art were, in all probability, 
loot, was shocked by the disclosure, and after consulting with Bishop 
Davies and the vestry of St. Paul’s, wrote to the Honorable Arturo M. 
Elias, Minister from Mexico to the United States, stating the facts 
about the reliefs and offering to return them to the Mexican Church 
from which they had been taken. Senor Elias replied with appreciation 
and some embarrassment and was forced to admit that the Church was 
in great disfavor at that time, and that all Churches in Querétaro had 
been closed by the Government, and the Church in particular, from 
which the stations had been taken, had been turned into a public hall, 
or “‘secularized.”’ In other words the Mexicans would have none of this 
Popish nonsense, and Senor Elias concluded that under the circum- 
stances 1t would be best for St. Paul’s to retain possession of them. 


In the Chancel also, stand a large pair of torcheres or candelabra, 
with little kneeling angels, given by Mr. Merrill to mark the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his ordination. And in the vestibule of the Church 
Tower ts placed a tablet with this inscription: 


‘*The Tower Clock 
Presented in 1854 by 
G. P. R. James 
Was replaced by the gift of 
the Reverend George Grenville 
Merrill to the Parish of St. Paul 
And the Town of Stockbridge 
in loving memory of his 
mother Emma Fitz-Randolph 
Merrill—1928” 


And it was this same Emma Fitz-Randolph Merrill, of Washing- 


ton, D. C., who gave to the Church in 1915 the purple hangings, em- 
broidered by Miss Pettis. , 
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On the right, as one enters the Church by the main door, on the 
South wall, is a tablet to Mrs. Oscar Iasigi, the work of her daughter, 
Nora Iasigi Bullitt. The tablet is of tinted white marble, with kneeling 
angels, on a black Belgian marble slab and reads: 


‘‘In Loving Memory of 
Amy Gore Iasigi 
Born June 9, 1858 
Died November 23, 1927 
To know her was to love her” 


On the opposite side of the Church there is a small and incon- 
spicuous tablet on the inside of one of the pews, which proclaims her 
generosity. 


‘“‘This pew presented 
in perpetuity to 
St. Paul’s Church 
by Amy Gore Iasigi 
Parishioner for 38 
years 1889-1927” 


Mrs. lasigi was a beautiful woman, with delicate features and a 
commanding presence, who made Stockbridge her summer home. She 
was an hospitable hostess, a regular Church attendant, and showed her 
interest in St. Paul’s with unfailing generosity. 

Next to Mrs. Jasigi’s tablet, on the South wall is the stained glass 
memorial window in memory of Dudley Field, given by his father, 
the Honorable David Dudley Field. 

This window might be by Tiffany, but there is no record of its 
authorship, and it is inscribed 


“Dudley Field 
Born November 28, 1830 
Died August 10, 1880” 


Opposite on the North wall is the bronze tablet to his famous father, 
David Dudley Field, Jr., erected by his daughter, Lady Musgrave. 


‘‘TIn memory of 
David Dudley Field 
For many years a worshipper 
in this place 
Who died in New York April 13, 1894 
In his ninetieth year 
Inter Suos Jacet”’ 
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This David Dudley Field was the son of the Reverend D. D. Field, 
Congregational Minister of Stockbridge, who fathered the seven famous 
Field brothers. The Honorable David was the oldest of the brothers, 
many of whose names are so familiar to us, Cyrus, Henry, Jonathan, 
Matthew, Stephen and Timothy the youngest, who was lost at sea. 
Cyrus laid the Atlantic cable, and achieved great fame, while Henry, 
the quietest and most unobtrusive, espoused renown when he wedded 
the lovely French woman, Henriette Desportes and with her achieved 
his place in the sun in the historical novel “All This and Heaven Too,” 
by his grand-niece Rachel Field. 

This Honorable David Dudley Field of the bronze tablet became a 
distinguished lawyer, codified the laws of the state of New York and 
was a great authority on International Law. He was constant in urging 
international arbitration and with far-seeing wisdom wrote: “‘In some 
happier age, under some more benignant star will yet, we would fain 
believe, be established a great Amphietyonic council of the nations, 
with a wider sway than the Council of Greece, to which nations will 
submit as individuals now submit with unfaltering deference to a court 
of honor.” 

The early training of this legal luminary had been Spartan. “The 
Fields began each day with prayers. They sat around the fire, their 
Bibles in their hands, and each took turns reading a piece a day until 
they got from Genesis to Revelation, then started all over again. After 
this the children who were old enough trouped down to the village 
school.’’* 

When David Dudley had left Williams College and was ready to 
start out and make his mark in the world, “Upon the occasion of his 
leaving home, his father behaved with classic simplicity. He gave his 
eldest son a Bible and $10.00, and taking him to his study, commended 
him to the protection of Almighty God.’’* 

“Tall, straight and handsome, David had the look of a sulky mastiff 
who could take up his enemies one by one, shake them, and throw 
them off. He was brilliant, arbitrary, and ruthless. 

“The cases he argued before the Supreme Court have passed into 
history. 

“As long as the brothers lived, they spent May 20, their father’s 
birthday, in Stockbridge.” And David, especially, was generous always 
to his boyhood home. He “lived on the topmost peak of the Hill, in a 
fine house he had just completed, and was enjoying an old age devoted 
largely to good works. He gave the Ice Glen to the town and offered a 
Chimes Tower, with clock and bells, in memory of his grandchildren. 
*“Stockbridge—A Chronicle” by Sedgwick and Marquand, 
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Stockbridge, always doubtful of innovation, was alarmed. ‘It would be 
ugly and quite unnecessary and the chimes would be a daily nuisance,’ 
said the conservative faction. ‘But consider the generosity of Mr. 
Field in so handsomely remembering the old town where he was a 
boy,’ retorted the opposition. It was the sort of quarrel that the village 
has always loved to settle its teeth into. The Chimes party won out 
and the tower was put up, a massive structure built to withstand the 
tests of time. In his deed of gift Mr. Field stipulated that the bells 
should be rung for half an hour at dusk, from apple blossom time until 
frost. From that day to this, where once the full-throated voices of the 
Indians were raised up in Dr. Watts’ hymns, the Chimes ring out 
‘Old Black Joe’ and ‘Suwannee River’ to mark the end of the summer 
afternoon.”’* And a tablet on the Tower informs the visitor, “This 
Memorial Tower marks the spot where stood the Little Church in the 
Wilderness in which John Sergeant preached to the Indians in 1739.” 


To return from our wanderings and resume our inspection of the 
South wall of the Church we come to a rarely beautiful and elaborate 
marble tablet of a deep beige color against a black Belgian marble 
slab. 

When Attilio Piccirilli, the senior member of the firm of Piccirilli 
Brothers, marble cutters, was in the Church one time, he said, ““We cut 
that tablet. It was designed by Stanford White.” But family connec- 
tions insist that it was designed by Arthur Roche, architect, of Boston. 
Whoever was its author, it is an exquisite piece of work. 


‘*To the glory of God and in 
loving memory of the 
brilliant mind, the brave spirit 
and the helpful life of 
Georgiana May Stowe 
wife of Henry Freeman Allen 
Died January 13, 1890 
Lo, the winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone; the flowers appear: 
the time of the singing of birds is come.”’ 


The daughter of Harriet Beecher Stowe, Georgianna May was a 
feeble, sickly little child who survived to become the cleverest, gayest 
and most tempestuous of the Stowe children. 

Living in Hartford, she grew up to adore amateur theatricals, and 
become surrounded by admiring beaux. “In the summer of 1864 the 
young, handsome, elegant, erudite and well-to-do Reverend Henry 


Allen, rector of the Episcopal Church in Stockbridge in the Massa- 
*“Stockbridge—A Chronicle” by Sedgwick and Marquand. 
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chusetts Berkshires, near the New York State Line, was making the 
long journey to Hartford at frequent intervals to see Georgie . . . so 
frequent that Harriet could usually now send her manuscripts by him 
to Fields as the young suitor stopped off in Boston on his roundabout 
way home, and no longer have to trust to the mails. 

“Harriet must have been observing Georgie’s tactics in courtship 
when she wrote: ‘My youngest daughter was busy as yet in performing 
that little domestic ballet of the cat with the mouse, in the case of the 
most submissive youth of the neighborhood.’ 


“Georgie was the fiercest and most individual of the Stowe children. 
There were many who thought she inherited her mother’s genius and 
might have made a name for herself in literature, had she been less 
frivolous. In Boston, ... once at a dinner-table she found Mr. Long- 
fellow at her right. In shaking open her napkin, she flipped its en- 
wrapped roll to the floor. Longfellow at once offered her his. ‘Oh, Mr. 
Longfellow! she cried, ‘I couldn’t think of accepting the role of a 


oF 


poet’. 


Fond of flowers and birds, never too old to slide downhill with the 
children, Georgianna’s tablet reflects in every distinguished detail the 
gay and lovable personality of the woman who inspired it. It was her 
husband who gave the pulpit in memory of his mother and it was to 
the memory of her husband, that the small Litany Desk, of Norman 
design, made by R. Geissler of New York, was presented. It bears a 
brass plaque, reading, 


‘In Memoriam 
Rev. Henry F. Allen 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church 
1865—1872 
The gift of his friends.” 


Again on the South wall, we come to a stained glass window, repre- 
senting the “Annunciation”: 


William Ellery Sedgwick 
Born March 28, 1825 
Died April 16, 1873 
Erected by his son, 
Robert Sedgwick, 1887” 


This same William Ellery Sedgwick was the uncle of the four famous 
Sedgwick brothers; Ellery, the distinguished editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly; the Reverend Theodore, the first person to be confirmed in 
the present Church, by Bishop Paddock, and the only one to be or- 
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dained here, in 1890; Henry Dwight, whose biographies and books on 
history and travel are widely read; and Alexander, with his fine war 
record, who was Lord of the Manor in the Old Sedgwick Mansion. 
Named after his great-grandfather, William Ellery, the Signer from 
Rhode Island, William Ellery Sedgwick was the brother of Mrs. 
Charles E. Butler, to whose memory the Church was erected. 


Next to the Sedgwick window on the South wall is a tablet with the 
inscription: : 


“In Loving Memory of 
Isabella Cowpland, daughter 
of John and Henrietta B. 

Weyman—Widow of John 
Winthrop—Wife of Henry 
Cecil Haven 
Died November XXV 
MDCCCCV 


Mrs. Haven had one of the larger houses in Stockbridge, was de- 
voted to her Church and sang in the choir, that same choir that was 
sometimes irreverently referred to as “the wailing of the cherubim.”’ 


Her tablet is of Siena marble, yellow, with a design of Easter lilies, 
and a narrow decorative bronze border. The sculptor was Daniel 
Chester French, who made his home in Stockbridge from 1897 until his 
death in 1931. Mr. French had a handsome studio here known as 
Chesterwood where he made many of his better known works. He is 
particularly remembered for his first statue, “The Minute Man,” 
which stands at Concord Bridge, and the great marble Lincoln in the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington, D. C. 


In the Transept there is a painted glass window, representing an 
angel with a pipe organ. 


“In Memoriam 
Maria L. Fenn, wife of Charles Webster 
Died August 10, 1875” 


Dr. Lawrence wrote of Mrs. Webster’s “noble presence and her 
generous heart.” 

This window was one of four memorial windows that were placed 
originally in the old Church and were removed to the new one when it 
was built. The other three are in the West wall. 
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To the left of the door leading into the Tower Room and beneath the 
“Singing Boys” of the organloft is a simple and lovely tablet in Caen 
stone. 


‘‘To the Honor and Beloved Memory 
of 
Margaret Sophia Robinson 
wife of John E. Gavit 
Born June 11, 1819—Died April 23, 1902 
Her children rise up 
And call her blessed.” 


And to the right of the same door is a Board for hymn numbers. 


“Gift of Margaret S. Gavit.” 


In the Transept, to the right of the pulpit, is a large bronze tablet, a 
portrait in high relief, of the Reverend Arthur Lawrence. This excel- 
lent piece of sculpture was to commemorate the rectorship for thirty- 
seven years of the good Doctor in this Parish. A handsome man and 
greatly loved, the tablet was made possible by his grateful congrega- 
tion, the money being collected by subscription, through the kind 
offices of Alexander Sedgwick. The rector sat for the portrait in New 
York, where Miss Daisy King, the talented Washington sculptor, had 
her studio. Highly successful as a work of art, this bronze is a fitting 
tribute to a life of devotion. 


‘*In Memory of 
Arthur Lawrence D. D. 


Rector of this Church 
from MDCCCLXXII to MCMIX” 


In the Chancel, high up and to the right, there is a window repre- 
senting, in the upper panel “The Nativity” and in the lower part “The 
Women at the Sepulchre,” and which commemorates the rectorships 
of the Reverend Thomas R. Pynchon and the Reverend Justin Field. 
Mr. Field was rector at St. Paul’s for three years. Afterwards becom- 
ing rector of Trinity Church in Lenox for some twenty-seven years, 
Mr. Field was succeeded by Mr. Pynchon, who held the rectorship for 
six years, resigning in 1855 to become president of Trinity College at 
Hartford. A scholarly man, of lofty stature and dignified bearing, he 
was a striking figure. 

One of the great glories of St. Paul’s Church in Stockbridge is the 
handsome window above the altar, done by John LaFarge. Mr. 
LaFarge was one of the finest mural painters America has produced. 
Living in a golden era of American art, one of his most noted works is 
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the magnificent and splendid mural that covers the sanctuary wall in 
the Church of the Ascension in New York. When Mr. H. H. Richardson 
was doing Trinity Church in Boston he commissioned John LaFarge 
to take charge of the decoration. LaFarge was also a writer of unusual 
natural ability as well as a painter of easel pictures. 

The subject here represents St. Paul ‘‘as he may be supposed to have 
stood on Mars Hill, preaching of a Savior and a resurrection—strange 
doctrines to the ears of the Stoics and Epicureans who had assembled 
around him to hear about his strange god. Conscious of the everlasting 
truths that were struggling for utterance, Paul calmly faced the multi- 
tude and said, ‘Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are 
too superstitious. For as I passed by, and beheld your devotions, | 
found an altar with this inscription, ““To the Unknown God.” Whom, 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.’” With 
these words Paul makes a gesture with his left hand, near which are 
these words in Greek, “‘Him Declare I Unto You.” 

Underneath the rich colors of green and ruby red are the words, 


‘Rev. Samuel P. Parker, D. D. Founder and for 
many years rector of this Parish 
Born Sept. 10, 1805 
Died Nov. 16, 1880” 


This window, the gift of his friends, was erected to the memory of 
Rev. Dr. Samuel P. Parker, the first rector of St. Paul’s,who was in 
charge of the Parish, off and on, for some eighteen years. In later life 
especially, he was ‘‘a dignified presence, with his snowy hair, his cul- 
tured voice, and his light step. He was a scholar, a butilder-up of 
churches, a layer of foundations. Stockbridge, Lenox, Sheffield, Am- 
herst, Exeter and many another parish are reaping today the fruits of 
which he sowed the seed.” 

At his funeral, the last sermon which he had preached in this Church 
lay open upon the pulpit. Its text was, “Not slothful in business, fer- 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

Two altar vases, in memory of Dr. Parker and his wife, were given 
by their children, and a hymn numerical plaque, 


‘(Tn Memoriam 
The Gift of G. S. P.”’ 


was given by his daughter, Grace Stanley Parker. 

Flanking the large central Sanctuary window depicting St. Paul 
on Mars Hill, Athens, are two matching windows depicting scenes from 
the life of the Patron Saint of St. Paul’s, Stockbridge. They were dedi- 
cated by the Rt. Rev. Robert M. Hatch, Bishop of the Diocese, at 
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a simple service on Sunday, April 12, 1959. The Gospel side window 
in the East wall of the Sanctuary tells, in the upper panel, the story 
of the stoning of Stephen, with Paul standing by holding the togas of 
the stoners. In the lower half of the window St. Paul’s Conversion on 
the Damascus Road is depicted. The window was given ‘‘To the glory 
of God and in loving memory of Helen Cary, by her sister, Josephine 
Cary Musgrave.” 

The Epistle side window represents, in its upper portion, the Con- 
version of the Jailer at Philippi by Paul and Silas. The lower depicts 
St. Paul’s hearing before Herod Agrippa II, concluded by the King’s 
words, “Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.’ This window 
was given by Mr. Percy Musgrave, Jr. in memory of his oldest son, 
Lt. G. g.) Percy Musgrave III, who was lost at sea, March 14, 1999, in 
an airplane crash from the U.S. Navy Carrier, ‘““Wasp;” his father, Dr. 
Percy Musgrave, 1872-1922; his mother, Edith Porter Musgrave, 
1872-1939; and his aunt, Rosamond Porter, 1874-1954. These two 
windows were the work of Len R. Howard, of Kent, Connecticut. 

Many beautiful things have been presented from time to time for 
the altar and for other uses. A brass ewer was given by Mrs. John 
Butler Swann in memory of her daughter, Helen C. Swann. 


A Processional Cross, made by Gorham and Company of New York, 
was presented by Mrs. Louis Fenn in memory of Daniel B. Fenn, for 
many years Senior Warden of St. Paul’s. And a Wine Cruet of antique 
design was given by Miss Jessie French in memory of Daniel B. Fenn. 

Red hangings for the Altar were presented by the Confirmation Class 
of 1914, their confirmation having taken place on Whit Sunday, when ~ 
red was always used; red, the hangings of joy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Bidwell presented a pair of Eucharistic 
candlesticks, made of brass, for the Altar; and a Kneeling Footstool, 
for Chancel use, worked by Miss Agnes Canning, was presented by 
the Altar Guild. 

In 1943 Mr. Rodney Procter presented a full set of the new Episcopal 
hymnals for the choir, chancel and pews of the Church, in memory of 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Harley T. Procter. And in 1948 Mrs. Procter 
gave four lovely crystal vases, of Czechoslovakian workmanship, for 
use upon the Altar. 

In 1947 Mrs. Harry S. Nutting gave a rare old Eighteenth Century 
Spanish altar cloth of lace and embroidery. 

In 1949 Mrs. Bertha Skevington presented a silver intinction chalice 
in memory of her husband, Alfred J. Skevington. 

Reverend Edmund Randolph Laine and Mr. Benjamin F. Roeder 
donated to the Church two old French ormolu candelabra for the 
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Altar. They came from an ancient Church in France and were brought 
to this country by the late R. J. Flick of Lenox. They were given in 
memory of Capt. Edward L. Forrest, Junior Warden of this Parish, 
who was killed in action in Germany | in 1946, in the Second World 
War. Young Forrest had the unusual distinction of winning two Purple 
Hearts as well as the Bronze and Silver Stars. 

Mr. Laine also presented a pair of Processional Torches in memory 
of his father, Dr. Edmund Randolph Laine. Mr. Laine’s rectorship of 
St. Paul’s extended from 1926 to 1949. 

In 1950, Mr. and Mrs. Louis B. Stewart presented the Parish with 
two small cruets for use at the early service of Holy Communion on 
Sundays. These were given in memory of their son, James, who died in 
his seventeenth year in June 1950. 

In 1944 Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Horton Lippincott, summer residents 
of Stockbridge, were the generous donors of a handsome Flemish 
tapestry representing “The Descent from the Cross,” which hangs on 
the North wall of the Church, within the Chancel. It was “presented 
as a thank offering for the many blessings received in worshipping at 
St. Paul’s Church and for the happy days they have spent in Stock- 
bridge.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lippincott also gave a Prayer Book for the Altar 
memory of their mothers, Abby Howe Lippincott, and Eliza Storrs 
Porter. © 


«ce 


On the East wall, next to the Lecturn and facing the congregation, 
is a white Carrara marble tablet, 


‘‘Henrietta Ellery Sedgwick 
Daughter of Robert Sedgwick and 
Elizabeth Dana Ellery and wife of 
Henry Dwight Sedgwick—died at 

Stockbridge, February 23, 1902 
‘For the light that cometh 
From her never goeth out’.” 


She, as the wife of Henry Dwight Sedgwick, “a saint and a lovely 
character,” was the mother of Jane Sedgwick and the four little boys, 
Harry, Theodore, Ellery and Alexander, who grew up to be such dis- 
tinguished men. She taught in the Sunday school for many years, and 
all her children adored her, but it is recalled in the family that Theodore 
showed his adoration in the most truly practical manner, for it was he 
who always remembered to go out in the kitchen after a party and help 
with the dishes! 
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It was the son Ellery, however, who took charge of the memorial to 
Mrs. Sedgwick and with uncanny foresight he engaged a young 
architect named Henry Bacon to carry out the work. This architect 
lived to become the creator of the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, 
perhaps the most famous, and certainly the most beautiful of all Amer- 
ican shrines. “He stood in the minds of his fellow architects as the 
embodiment of classic ideals in architecture.” 

rom Mr. Bacon, Mr. Sedgwick learned that the stark whiteness of 
Carrara marble may be ameliorated for the gaze of posterity by an 
application of either tobacco or tea. He chose tea. 


The first stained glass window to the left of the Baptistry, 1 the 
North wall, is a memorial to Dr. Lawrence’s wife. Made by an English 
firm, Burlison & Gryll of London, it is supposed to represent “Dorcas 
Feeding the Poor” and it includes the words, 


‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


**To the Glory of God and in loving memory of 
Alison Turnbull Lawrence 
wife of Rev’d Arthur Lawrence 
rector of this Parish 
Born on Ascension Eve, A. D. 1843 
Died on Ascension Day, A. D. 1884” 


Immediately beneath the Lawrence window is a small tablet of 
marble with incised letters, a tribute to the only daughter of the rector, 
who died when she was nine. 


‘‘In Memory of 
Susan Dana Lawrence 
only daughter of Arthur and 
Alison T. Lawrence 
Born at Stockbridge, August 20, 1879 
Died at Stockbridge, September 16, 1888” 


And inscribed on the Church Records, is found the following entry: 


‘On 16 September, 1888 died Susan Dana Lawrence, only daughter of 
the Rector. In her memory he endowed a room at the House of Mercy, 
Pittsfield, Mass. After his death, the right of nominating patients to the 
privilege of the room, which is called the Susan Dana Lawrence room, is to 
rest with the Rectors of St. Paul’s Church, Stockbridge.” 
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On the North wall, next to the Hon. David Dudley Field’s tablet, 
previously recorded, is another bronze tablet on a dark red marble 
slab, probably the work of Augustus Lukeman, sculptor, who had his 
studio in Stockbridge. It reads: 


‘‘In Memoriam 
Charles Hempstead Plumb 
1829—1900 
Mert Heaton Plumb 
1833-1916” 


The gift of the Treadway family, this memorial to the famous Aunt 
Mert, the aunt of Congressman Allen T. Treadway, brings to mind a 
dominant personality. For it was Aunt Mert who inherited the Red 
Lion Inn from the Plumbs and made it the repository of one of the most 
outstanding collections of antiques in New England. She made a 
standing bargain with the old road peddlers, “Fifty cents for any 
teapot with a dollar for any mirror.” The collection of teapots alone is 
considered really remarkable. It has been suggested that on rainy days 
when the guests have little to do, they may seek diversion in attempt- 
ing to count the teapots, and it is noticed that the skies have usually 
cleared before they have completed their assignment. 


The splendid blue window of a Christian warrior, a Knight in Armor, 
one of the handsomest in the Church, is the next memorial on the 
North side. In looking at it one 1s reminded of those lines by Moody, 


‘*Of loss, and doubt and dread, 
And swift oncoming doom 
I made a helmet for my head 
And a floating plume.” 


Designed by Francis D. Millet, and one of the most successful of his 
paintings, it has richness and depth and solidity. Frank Millet, one of 
the most versatile and talented men of his day, in his youth a war 
correspondent for New York and London papers, in charge of decora- 
tion for the Chicago World’s Fair, assistant to LaFarge at Trinity 
Church in Boston, led a life of amazing public service, unselfish de- 
votion to the interests of American art and an untiring capacity and 
enthusiasm for work. A universal person, serving on the National 
Commission of Fine Arts, the Board of Trustees of the Metropolitan 
Museum, traveling all over the world and speaking nearly all the prin- 
cipal languages of Europe, he became one of the founders of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome and later its Director. 
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This superb example of his work was placed in St. Paul’s by the 
Honorable Joseph Hodges Choate in memory of his son. Mr. Choate, 
preeminent lawyer of his day, Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
brilliant wit and beloved neighbor, made Stockbridge his summer 
home, where, on Prospect Hill his house, “Naumkeag,” built by 
McKim, commands a sweeping view of the valley. His oldest son, 
Ruluff, a student of great promise, died suddenly in his Harvard 
Freshman year. The Pudding play was on and the lad had gone to 
New York for the Spring recess. In the excitement of the anticipated 
evening, Mr. Choate sent Ruluff from the dinner table with a message 
to Dr. Draper, who lived a few blocks away. The boy ran all the way, 
came back breathless, lay down on a sofa and died. He had grown too 
fast and his heart gave out. “A dear friend, warmly remembered,” 
writes the Reverend Theodore Sedgwick after a lapse of nearly seventy 
years. 


The Siena marble tablet underneath his window bears the legend 


‘‘In Memory of 
Ruluff Sterling Choate 
Born September 24, 1864 
Died April 5, 1884” 


Again on the North wall we come to a bronze tablet set against a 
verde antique marble slab. There are ribbons and flowers and the in- 
scription: 

‘‘In Memoriam 
Katherine Martin Klein 
beloved wife of 
Alvin W. Klein 
Born in New York 
January 11, 1878 
Died in Stockbridge 
April 14, 1925” 


Dr. Klein was a psychiatrist connected with the Riggs Foundation 
and his wife, a lovely character, had a fond attachment for Stockbridge 
and for the Church here. The tablet was designed and modeled by her 
friend, Margaret trench Cresson and was presented»to St.Paul 
Church by the sculptor and by Dr. Klein. 

Further on in the North wall is a window, ‘“The Good Samaritan,” 
shimmering and colorful. It was put in place in 1942 and is the work of 
Charles J. Connick of Boston, one of the leading stained glass firms in 
the country. To the memory of James H. Punderson, it was given by 
members of his family. Mr. Punderson served faithfully on the vestry 
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of St. Paul’s for fifty-seven years and at the time of his death was 
Senior Warden. 
“‘In Loving Memory of 
James Hyatt Punderson 
Vestryman and Warden for 57 years”’ 


with the verse from St. Luke 
‘When he saw him he had compassion on him.” 


Next we arrive at another bronze tablet on the North wall, placed 
against a slab of red marble. 


*‘In Loving Memory of 
Alice Byington 
For Many Years 
A Member of This Church 
And Teacher in The 
Sunday School” 


Beneath the inscription there are two wreaths of laurel with the dates 
‘*1841—1908” 


Miss Byington, with her friends the Misses Brewer, kept the Dames 
School on Yale Hill. And together they wrote the play “Cranford,” 
directed it and acted in it many times in the old Stockbridge Casino. 

There are a number of large silk flags in the Church. In 1942 Mr. 
Carl de Gersdorff presented the service flag of the Second World War. 
It hangs on the North wall and has thirty-seven stars, four of them 
gold. During the First World War Mrs. Oscar Iasigi presented a Massa- 
chusetts flag, of white silk, with a shield of blue. It hangs on the South 
West corner. Mrs. Stoddard, now living in England, gave the national 
flag, hanging in the North West corner, while in the South East corner 
hangs the white and red flag of the Episcopal Church. A new American 
flag, given by Heaton I. Treadway, in memory of his father, Congress- 
man Allen T. Treadway, hangs in the nave of the Church. 

On the West wall, beneath and to the right of the triple stained glass 
windows is a tablet of Botticino, an Italian stone, with Black Belgian 
marble. The incised lettering is gilded and there is a small gilt bronze 
cross let into the luxuriantly carved fruit border. The lettering, de- 


signed by Helen Douglass French reads: 


‘William Penn 
Cresson 
Architect-Diplomat 
Soldier-Author 
1873—1932” 
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This stone, reminiscent of the elaborate tablets in English churches, 
was designed, modeled and presented to St. Paul’s in 1939 by Margaret 
French Cresson, Penn Cresson’s wife. In very small gilt letters on the 
lower part of the frame ts the signature, 


‘(Made with the Hand and Heart of One Who Loved Him. 
M. F. C. 1939” 


Penn Cresson, after a colorful career in the Diplomatic Service and 
in the First World War, settled down in Stockbridge to the vocation of 
writing and with gaiety and enthusiasm threw himself into the civic 
life of the village. Commander of the local American Legion Post, 
President of the Laurel Hill Association, he frequently declared that 
the life of a village, the politics of a small town, were more exciting 
than London, Paris and Petrograd all rolled into one. 


High in the West wall are three glass windows, of Gothic form, that 
had been original decorations in the old Church, and which were trans- 
ferred to St. Paul’s when Mr. McKim’s Church was built. At the left is 


an Angel with a Trumpet. 


**In Memoriam 
Mary Pomeroy, daughter of 
Thaddeus and Eliza Pomeroy 
Died in Stockbridge, June 5, 1872” 


Dr. Thaddeus Pomeroy was the minister of the Congregational 
Church and it was through his friendly invitation that Bishop Griswold 
came and visited the newly formed Episcopal Parish and confirmed 
them and preached to them in the Congregational Church, evincing a 
sympathy and good will that still continues. 


The center window, an Angel with a Book, bears the legend 
‘‘Blessed are the pure in heart 
For they shall see God. 


In Memoriam, Henrietta Weyman 
Died September 2nd, 1859” 


It was this Henrietta’s daughter, Mrs. Henry Cecil Haven, who gave 
the Altar Cross, in memory of her mother, which reads: 


‘*Xmas 1880 
In Memoriam 
Henriette B. Weyman”’ 


a whose tablet, by Mr. French, we have already seen on the South 
wall. 
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The third window in this trinity, another Angel with a Trumpet is 
erected to Henrietta’s husband. 


‘“*He that believeth in me, though he 
Were dead, yet shall he live 
In Memoriam, John Weyman”’ 


Under the three windows, on the West wall, is a particularly hand- 
some tablet, of red Numidian marble, with a gilded bronze swag, or 
garland, and bronze lettering. 


‘Charles E. Butler 
Born March 22, 1818—Died May 1, 1897 


All Flesh is grass and all the goodliness 
Thereof is as the flower of the field 

The grass withereth, the flower fadeth 

But the word of our God shall stand forever.”’ 


This, of course, is the Mr. Butler who gave St. Paul’s. From an 
artistic point of view this is one of the finest memorials in the Church, 
so it seems doubly a pity that the name of the sculptor or architect 
should have been forgotten. That it was created by a sensitive artist 
is evident. 


To the right of Mr. Butler’s tablet is a small bronze plaque reading, 
‘*The lighting in this Church is given in loving memory of Rodney Proctor.” 
This is a recent gift of his wife, Mrs. Beatrice Sterling Proctor. 


To one remarkable woman, the fairy god-mother of St. Paul’s, there 
seems to be no memorial in stone or bronze or glass. That is Miss Vir- 
ginia Butler, one of the four daughters of Mr. Charles E. Butler, who 
through all the years of her long life gave to her Church with a gen- 
erosity that far outran her purse. She it was who built and gave the 
Rectory, later sold and now known as The Crossways, the home of 
Mr. Heaton Treadway. In every emergency that came up in regard to 
the Church, where financial or other help was needed, she gave that 
help. It became a byword in the Parish that Miss Virginia would take 
care of it; Miss Virginia would come to the rescue. She gave a fund to 
help towards the upkeep of the Rectory to pay for light and heat and 
so forth. And she left another bequest, which, after the deaths of sev- 
eral who had prior claims, will eventually come to St. Paul’s to supple- 
ment the rector’s salary. She stood by, always ready, and although her 
name is not emblazoned on the walls, it is tenderly and gratefully re- 
membered in the hearts of many who rise up and call her blessed. 
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To the left of Mr. Butler’s memorial, on the West wall is a very 


small brass plate: 


Ay MIEDIEG! 

This signal system is given by 
his family in loving memory of 
Ernest Hope, Jr. 

March 1, 1906—October 1, 1935 


Sometime a Crucifer in this Church.”’ 


Near the door, but still on the West wall is an Honor Roll of World 
War I. It was designed by Leslie H. Nobbs of New York and was 
presented by Representative Allen T. Treadway on May 30, 1937. Mr. 
Treadway, a Stockbridge boy, and nephew of Mrs. Plumb whose 
tablet we have recently seen, was in public life in Washington for many 
years, serving as Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee and 
Representative in Congress from this District. 


‘To the 


Glory of God 
And in honor of the members of this Parish 
Who served with the colors during the 
World War 
1917—1918 


Franklin S. Adams 
Charles E. Fellows, Jr. 
John F. Kelly 

Edward K. Morris 
Loyall A. Osborne, Jr. 
Frank E. Punderson 
George G. Searing 
William A. Beebe 
William Hague 

Harold W. Markham 


Allen W. Harrington, Jr. 


Alvin W. Klein 
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George L. Morin 
Gilbert R. Nettleton 
Heaton Ives Treadway 
George R. Wilson 
Nesbitt Hoyt Bangs 
Charles A. Bidwell 
William L. Gilchrist 
Emily Bates Patterson 
Ivan A. Roberts 
Harry W. Searing 
Wolcott Coit Treat 
William P. Wookey”’ 
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Next to this bronze is another Roll of Honor, World War II, a 
framed and illuminated Scroll, painted by Mrs. C. H. Mix. This Roll 
and the Service Flag were both the gifts of Mr. Carl A. de Gersdorff. 


‘‘Our Roll of Honor, World War I 
1941—1942—1943 


Capt. Charles H. Acton Capt. William H. Breedx 
Capt. Rachel T. Adams George F. Burt 

Sgt. Max A. Barnes Thomas H. Burt 

Lieut. Com. B. Haig Bossidy Ist Lieut. James M. Burt 
Capt. Adeline G. Bourn Capt. Thomas W. Bullitt 
R. Harry Barnes Clayton W. Markham 
Ronald Cheney Cpl. Howard C. O’Brien 


Guido Chigi 

Sgt. Clessen E. Charter 

Lieut. Charles C. Derrick 

Lieut. Franklin C. Downingx 
Clarence W. Finkle 

Ist Lieut. George M. French, Jr. 


Carlyn W. Markham 
Francis L. Pilling 
Gilbert S. MacClintic 
Glen D. Pilling 

Set. Frank F. Pixley 


Ist Lieut. Edward L. Forrestx Capt. Nathan M. Shaw, Jr. 
(junior warden of this Parish) (vestryman of this Parish) 

Capt. Wellington A. French Sgt. Irwin R. Sprott 

William F. Johnson Lewis B. Stewart 

Frederick V. Finkle Cpt. Lawrence S. Tonini 

Ralph V. Griffin 2nd Lieut. Royal W. Treadway 

Set. Irving H. Markham Lieut. Evelyn H. Wilson 


As we step out onto the Porch again, we see in front of us another 
memorial to St. Paul’s, a four foot bronze statue, “The Spirit of Life”’ 
by Daniel Chester French. Dedicated in 1949 this statue was presented 
to St. Paul’s by Margaret French Cresson in memory of her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Chester French. The inscription cut on the marble 


base, reads 
‘In sweet remembrance 


of 
Daniel Chester 
French 
and 
Mary his wife 
1939” 

The original statue, of which this is a small model, 1s a tribute to 
Spencer Trask and is at Saratoga Springs, New York. A radiant angel, 
she holds aloft a branch of pine, youth and vitality in every line of her 
figure and one is reminded of that reassuring message, “T came that ye 
might have life and have it more abundantly.” 
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THE MEMORIAL FUND 


Early in 1951 the vestry, in conformity to diocesan standards, set 
up a new policy on funerals in the Church. Henceforth, the vestry sug- 
gests that along with notices in the papers the following request be 
made: “‘In place of flowers, friends are asked to make a contribution to 


the Memorial Fund of St. Paul’s Church, Stockbridge, Massachusetts.” 


Flowers for use at the actual service may be arranged for by the 
family in conjunction with the Rector and Altar Guild. 


Such memorial gifts will be duly acknowledged to the family of the 
deceased; the names of the donors will be kept in permanent records; 
and the Fund will be permitted to accumulate in a savings account 
until such time as there is enough to make some permanent, worth- 
while addition to the Church furnishings or equipment. When such 
Memorials are bought from the fund they will be dedicated in memory 
of all those in whose names the gifts have been made and, when pos- 
sible, will be thus permanently marked by tablet or otherwise. 


Gifts in memory of Miss Edith Tracy, a well-loved and devoted 
member of this Parish,started this Fund. Since its beginning, the Fund 
has continued to grow and has provided a means of increasing the 
hallowed memories that are built into the loveliness of St. Paul’s 


Church, Stockbridge. 
Names of those who are memorialized in The Memorial Fund. 
191 Miss Edith Hastings Tracy 


1952 Mr. Nathan B. Shaw, Jr. 
Mrs. Nina L. Duryea 
Mrs. Sarah J. Pixley 
Mr. Herbert C. Lakin 
Mrs. George A. Breed 


1953 Mr. Fred S. White 
Mr. Chester Averill 
Mrs. Henry I. Parsons 


1954 Mr. Henry I. Parsons 


£953 


1956 


a5] 


1958 


4959 


ST. 
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Mrs. Nancy E. Yager 
Mr. George A. Breed 
Mr. Albert R. Simms 
Rev. Charles O. Farrar 


Mr. Harold P. French 
Dr. Harvey Spencer 


Mr. Arthur Monroe 
Mr. Rodney Procter 
Mrs. Phillips Blagden 


Miss Helen Bangs 


Mrs. Edith Campbell Derrick 
Mrs. Kathleen L. Roeder 


In 1960, 75 new hymnals, the full musical edition of 1940, were 
purchased out of this Memortal Fund. 
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HISTORICARS DATA 


SAINT PAUL’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH was founded at a meet- 
ing held at the home of Doctor Caleb Hyde, called Laurel Cottage, 
(now destroyed,) on Saturday evening, February 1, 1834. Judge 
Horatio Byington presided at the meeting. 


Doctor Caleb Hyde and Milton Ball were chosen Wardens at this 
meeting. Charles Webster was elected Clerk and Treasurer, and Am- 
brose Andrews, Vestryman. This was the first Vestry. 


The first service of the new Parish was held the next day, Sunday. 
February 2, 1834, in the old Academy building. It was the Feast of the 
Presentation of Christ in the Temple. The Holy Communion was cele- 
brated by the Reverend Sturges Gilbert, Rector of Saint James’ 
Parish, Great Barrington. Services have been held regularly ever since. 


On November 6, 1834, the Reverend Samuel P. Parker, a grandson of 
the second Bishop of Massachusetts, became Rector. 


Services were held in the old Academy building until September 13, 
1844, when the first Church edifice was dedicated by Bishop Manton 


Eastburn on the same site as the present one. 


The present church was the gift of Charles E. Butler in memory of 
his wife, Susan R. Sedgwick Butler. It was designed by Charles F. 
McKim, one of America’s greatest architects. It was consecrated by 
Bishop Benjamin H. Paddock, on Wednesday, November 12, 1884. 
Three former Rectors, the Reverends Justin Field, Thomas R. Pyn- 


chon and Henry F’. Allen were present at this service. 


On February 1, 1934, the Centenary of the Parish was celebrated at 
the same place and the same hour as the organization meeting a 
hundred years before. The Rector, Reverend Edmund Randolph Laine, 
read the original record of the 1834 meeting. On February 2, 1934, in 
the Church, the one hundredth anniversary of the first service was 
kept with a Celebration of the Holy Communion at eleven o’clock. 


On the evening of that day a Festival Service in the Church was 
participated in by the Clergy of the County and the choirs of Trinity 
Church, Lenox, and Saint Paul’s. The Centenary Sermon was preached 
by the Reverend Howard Chandler Robbins, D. D., a Professor in the 
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General Theological Seminary in New York. A reception followed in 


the Parish House. 


On November 11 and 12, 1934, the fiftieth anniversary of the conse- 
cration of the present Church was kept. The Reverend Theodore Sedg- 
wick, D. D., who was present in 1884, preached the sermon at the 
service on Sunday morning. On Monday morning at the actual hour 
of the consecration service there was a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion with an address by the Rector, Reverend Mr. Laine. 


The Chapel of the Good Shepherd in South Lee (a part of Saint 


Paul’s Parish) was organized in 1856. 


1) 


ES, 


ST PAUL'S “CHURCH, STOCKBRIDGE, "MASS: 


THE RECTORS OF SAINT PAUL’S PARISH 


The Reverend Samuel Parker Parker, D.D. 
Fuly 13, 1834 to Fuly 12, 1846 


The Reverend Justin Field 
September, 1846 to Fanuary, 1849 


The Reverend Thomas Ruggles Pynchon, D.D. 
May, 1849 to Fanuary 1, 1855 


The Reverend Jesse Albert Penniman 


Fuly, 1856 to April, 1858 


The Reverend Samuel Parker Parker, D.D. 
May, 1858 to Fanuary 11, 1865 


The Reverend Henry Freeman Allen, D.D. 
March 19, 1865 to April 1, 1872 


The Reverend Arthur Lawrence, D.D. 
Fuly 14, 1872 to September 20, 1909 


The Reverend Thomas Henry Yardley 
February 1, 1910 to November 17, 1913 


The Reverend George Grenville Merrill 
January 1, 1914 to October, 1923 


The Reverend John Mark Ericsson 
April 4, 1924 to September 15, 1925 


The Reverend Edmund Randolph Laine 
March 1, 1926 to fune, 1949 


The Reverend Alfred B. Starratt 
January 24, 1950 to September 7, 1952 


The Reverend Jack Leather 
October 5, 1952 to April, 1957 


The Reverend Andrew B. Jones 
Fune 15, 1957 to Fune 15, 1960 
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